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too much power into the President's hands to leave it to 
him alone to decide in every case what should go to arbi- 
tration under the provisions of the treaty, and that the 
Senate has not the right to relinquish any of its consti- 
tutional prerogatives. This amendment may be right 
in principle. The objection to it among the people 
has arisen from the present degenerate character of a 
certain portion of the Senate. But it is certainly 
wrong to suppose that the Senate will always be hamper- 
ed and disgraced by such men as a few of those now 
members of it. We should despair of the Republic if we 
had ground for believing that this would be the case. 

A number of miscellaneous amendments have been 
offered besides those made by the Committee. One 
offered by Senator Morgan expressly exempting the 
Nicaragua Canal was promptly voted down. The most 
serious of these amendments is the one offered by Mr. 
Chilton, providing that the Senate shall have the initi- 
ative in determining what subjects shall be submitted. 
If this amendment should pass, the British Government 
as well as our own would be perfectly justified in refusing 
to accept the treaty. The Constitution certainly gives the 
President the initiative in such matters as this. An agree- 
ment has been reached that these miscellaneous amend- 
ments shall be voted on, on the 31st of March and the 
1st of April. 

A strong effort is being made by Senators Hoar, Tur- 
pie, Lodge, Gray and others to secure the ratification of 
the treaty with no amendments except those made by the 
Committee. "We sincerely hope they may succeed. We 
have not been able to see the necessity of any of these 
amendments, but with them the treaty would in our judg- 
ment, still retain its strength, and we should hope that, 
notwithstanding the feeling which has been created in 
England by the course of the Senate, the British Govern- 
ment would not hesitate to accept the treaty. We should 
expect it to prove in practice all that the most ardent 
friends of peace in the two countries desire. 



PRESIDENT McKINLEY'S INAUGURAL. 

It was known before the 4th of March that President 
McKinley was in full sympathy with our historic national 
policy of peace and arbitration, and his inaugural refer- 
ence to the subject was in no way disappointing. The 
passage, which we here give in full, shows that Mr. 
McKinley's opinions on the subject are not in the least 
perfunctory but that he holds really advanced views as 
to the nation's duty. His expressions clearly indicate 
genuine conviction, and the sincere purpose to use the 
influence of his high office not only to keep the nation at 
peace, but to promote the peace of the world : 

" It has been the policy of the United States, since the 
foundation of the government, to cultivate relations of 
peace and amity with all the nations of the world, and 



this accords with my conception of our duty now. We 
have cherished the policy of non-interference with the 
affairs of foreign governments, wisely inaugurated by 
Washington, keeping ourselves free from entanglement, 
either as allies or foes, content to leave undisturbed with 
them the settlement of their own domestic concerns. 

It will be our aim to pursue a firm and dignified foreign 
policy, which shall be just, impartial, ever watchful of 
our national honor, and always insisting upon the en- 
forcement of the lawful rights of American citizens every- 
where. We want no wars of conquest; we must avoid 
the temptation of territorial aggression. War should 
never be entered upon until every agency of peace has 
failed ; peace is preferable to war in almost every contin- 
gency. 

Arbitration is the true method of settlement of inter- 
national as well as local or individual differences. It was 
recognized as the best means of adjustment of differences 
between employers and employees by the 49th Congress 
in 1886, and its application was extended to our diplo- 
matic relations by the unanimous concurrence of the 
Senate and House of the 51st Congress in 1890. The 
latter resloution was accepted as the basis of negotia- 
tions with us by the British House of Commons in 1893, 
and upon our invitation a treaty of arbitration between 
the United States and Great Britain was signed at Wash- 
ington and transmitted to the Senate for its ratification, 
in January last. 

Since this treaty is clearly the result of our own initia- 
tive, since it has been recognized as the leading feature 
of our foreign policy throughout our entire national his- 
tory — the adjustment of difficulties by judicial methods 
rather than force of arms— and since' it presents to the 
world the glorious example of reason and peace, not pas- 
sion and war, controlling the relations between two of 
the greatest nations of the world, an example certain to 
be followed by others, I respectfully urge the early action 
of the Senate thereon, not merely as a matter of policy, 
but as a duty to mankind. 

The importance and moral influence of the ratification 
of such a treaty can hardly be overestimated in the cause 
of advancing civilization. It may well engage the best 
thought of the statesmen and people of every country, 
and I cannot but consider it fortunate that it was reserved 
to the United States to have the leadership in so grand a 
work." 

There are several noteworthy sentences in this passage. 
The President says " we must avoid the temptation of 
territorial aggression." This certainly implies, though 
it does not say, that we must avoid the temptation of 
territorial greed. Our real danger lies just here. If we 
become greedy of more territory, for the purpose of 
national aggrandizement, we shall be sure to become 
territorially aggressive, if not directly by arms, yet by 
other means which are often quite as effective and not 
less criminal. The time may come, and probably will, 
when British America, Mexico, Central America, and 
some islands belonging naturally to North America, will 
be joined with the United States, the whole forming 
a great North American republic. But this ought all to 
come about, in a perfectly peaceful way, by the natural 
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action of the forces which are working out the federal 
unity of continents and the general welfare of the people. 
The other parts of the continent must be as ready as we 
for the union, before it can rightly come about. 

Again, the President says that "war should never be 
entered upon until every agency of peace has failed." 
We wish he might have omitted his " almost" in the 
next sentence, and said that " peace is preferable to 
war in every contingency." However, if " every agency 
of peace" is faithfully and patiently tried, our country 
will never find a contingency where war will be necessary. 

The reasons which he gives for urging the Senate to 
ratify the arbitration treaty are weighty ones, and really 
exhaust the important grounds for such action. They 
are our own initiative in bringing about this treaty, that 
adjustment of difficulties by judicial methods has been 
the leading feature of our foreign policy throughout our 
entire national history, the glorious example of two of 
the greatest nations being controlled by reason and 
peace, the likelihood that other nations will follow the 
example, and " our duty to mankind." 

The last reason, " our duty to mankind," is the great- 
est of all those assigned, and we are heartily glad that 
the President put the subject on this high ground of our 
moral obligation as a nation. As to the treaty being 
the result of our own initiative, Great Britain has about 
as good claims here as we have. 

The British Parliament passed in 1873 the first reso- 
lution ever adopted by a national legislative body in 
favor of the principle of arbitration. Before the action 
of our Congress in 1890, referred to by the President, 
the famous deputation of thirteen prominent English 
public men had been to this country with the memorial 
signed by two hundred thirty-four members of Parlia- 
ment, asking virtually for an arbitration treaty with this 
country. The famous House of Commons resolution of 
1893 was as much request as it was response to our reso- 
lution of 1890 which was in favor of arbitration in 
general but made no specific reference to Great Britain. 
It is true that the negotiations for the treaty now pending 
were begun by Secretary Gresham, but after his death 
they were resumed by Lord Salisbury from the other 
side, and not by our Secretary of State. On the whole, 
looking at the prominent part which our government has 
had in the practice of arbitration as well as what it has 
done to bring about this treaty, we are sufficiently enti- 
tled to the credit of the initiative in the matter of this 
treaty to lay upon us a solemn obligation to ratify it with- 
out delay. 

President McKinley's hearty endorsement of the treaty 
and recommendation of an early ratification has met with 
the warmest approval throughout the country, and has 
given much encouragement to the friends of the conven- 
tion in the Senate. 



INCREASE OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 

According to the Herald of Peace the British Govern- 
ment proposes to begin this year to increase the size of 
its army, which has heretofore been considered " a 
negligeable quantity," as compared with the navy. Here 

is what the Herald says : 

" At last we have some serious cause for anxiety. Mr. 
Arnold Foster's article in this month's Gosmopolis, on the 
New French Naval Programme, shows the latest devel- 
opment of the mad rivalry, which has been so often con- 
demned by the very statesmen who have indulged in it. 
He proves that France has now entered on a serious ri- 
valry with Great Britain in naval armaments. She pro- 
poses to increase her Naval Budget by £ 10,000,000, for 
the construction of new ships, and the recent debate in 
the French Chamber, as well as other evidence, makes 
it clear that these great efforts have England in view. 

This country has led the way in ruinous naval and 
military expenditure. 

Hitherto, however, the rivalry has been confined, on 
our side at least, to purely naval matters. Our Army, 
we have been told over and over again, was to some ex- 
tent a negligeable quantity, because we could never 
hope to compete with the great military Powers. It was 
expensive notwithstanding. 

All that is to be changed. The restless military spirit 
is abroad, and the Government proposes to increase the 
numbers of the Army, while the net increase in the Army 
Estimates, for 1897-8, amounts to nearly £100,000. 

Apparently, jealous of the success of the naval depart- 
ment, the sister service has now its representatives cry- 
ing, "Give! Give!" 

The total sum asked for by the Government is 
£21,162,422, besides the great sums included in the 
Supplementary Votes — the highest amount hitherto de- 
manded for our comparatively small army, which, how- 
ever, is to be small no longer. 

In the Debate on the Estimates, the remarkable state- 
ment was made, and, as it went unchallenged in the 
House, it is presumably true, that last year the defences 
of the Empire cost £63,000,000. 

That unprecedented amount will be henceforth increased, 
so that the total expenditure this year will be not only 
greater than ever it has been, but the increase will be in 
quite a new department. If we are to enter into rivalry 
with other powers in that direction, it is impossible to 
say what will follow. This is only the thin end of the 
wedge. Conscription will be the next step, as one of 
our " necessities " (indeed, a certain class of politicians 
have already begun to insist upon its adoption) , and the 
next, and the following ones, who shall predict? 

It is already universally acknowledged that " over- 
loaded armaments account for the present deadlock in 
European politics." We in this country have, so far, 
mainly contributed towards this by the supremacy of our 
fleet. Now if we are to enter on this new pathway of 
army increase, as well, we shall be doubly culpable. 

Moreover, the time for this, as we have said, is most 
inopportune. When, conjointly with the United States of 
America on the one side, we are taking the lead in the pro- 
motion of pacific methods and in the introduction of law 
and reason into international affairs, that, on the other 
hand, we should be setting out upon a new line of effort 



